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THE COOPERATIVE WAY CAN HEIP YOU 





In the dey's mail this month we have read 
6 number of news releases thet stress coop- 
eration. On another page we have reviewed a 
book, "Born That Way”, by Earl R. Carison, a 
doctor who freed himself from the bondege of 
@ weak body through the help of friends and 
his own indomitable spirit. We are a strong 
believer in the cooperative way of life end 
are proud of the way many writers, who have 
voluntarily joined the WCS Family, have got 
together to get good things done. We think 
thet in both the writing world end ina much 
larger world, the great one in which we aj} 
Vive, thergafe many adventures in cooperation, 
in practical teamwork waiting to be planned 
out and carried through to completion. In- 
deed it is the one sure hope of @ lasting & 
satisfying peace, of any civilization being 
sustained for more than a few short years. 


In a world overshadowed by evil and grasp- 
ing material in both individuals end nation- 
a? groups, the will to work together, which 
is seen in many unexpected places, isa very 
heady tonic. It fills some of us with en un- 
shakeble optimism, a strong belief that man 
is, however slowly, moving forwerd intelleo 
tually and emotionally. A few specific exan- 
ples will perheps illustrate what we mean & 
suggest ways that cooperation can be used to 
good effect in the writing field. 


In my youth I used to hear many stories @ 
bout scholars such as the beloved George Her 
bert Palmer and Dean LeBaron R. Briggs loan 
ing expensive, but much neede ooks to im- 
provident or impoverished young men, start- 
ing in them the seeds of teamwork and a fine 
public service. In the book we have referr- 
ed to above there are many examples of howa 
poor boy was helped by neighborly friends. A 
special one was Bud Stillman, who happened, 
by lucky chance, to be wealthy. But spirit- 
ual awareness and desire to serve were also 
necessary for the completion ofa good deed. 


In this connection I like the story about 
ac package of farm tools being received 
in & smal? town in Greece. Sixty-five femi- 
lies gathered to watch a lucky group of five 
receive the tools. A woman stroked 6 mattock 
fondly and remarked, "This is a second baby 
to me.” A man was overcome at receiving al’ 
at the same time ea pitchfork, weeding hoe, a 
mattock end shovel. He said he couldn't use 
them a1] in the same day, so he offered im- 
mediately to share them with other families 
in the village. The other four recipients— 
also pleased and delighted, decided to ‘end 
their tools, too. At once a committee began 
to function to allocate the too]s to advan- 
tage. The idea spread to three other towns. 
CARB's chief of mission in Greece, Fred W.De 
vine, says, "It is difficu’t to expYain the 
feeling one gets from being ab’e to present 
a@ package which wil? help a whov’e villageor 
er a period of years." It is difficult here 
in America to realize that hand too's sil} 


mean so much in remote mountain towns across 
the seas. 


The real spiritua’? bouquet in such a case 
comes, however, not to the recipients of the 
emotion Mr. Devine describes, but to the 65 
families, who share and build something fine 
among themselves. They have the end product 
of their own spiritue’? awereness and the de 
sire to praise their God "not with their lips 
but with their lives”. and there is nothing 
sweeter than the heady wine of such 4 brave 
adventure. I believe a11 of us in the Fami- 
ly of WCS writers get such a dividend every 
vas One of us thinks up a way to help some 
other member of the group. Even those scat- 
tered observers, who sit alone in their fire 
towers and write in reports on the ms. mar- 
kets within their limited range of vision & 
experience, must fee’? themse’ves a part and 
active parce’? of the one big team that func- 
tions not as a single driven unit, but as a 
group of free men and women cooperatively— 
benefitting from the shered experiences and 
detailed observations of al? the other mem- 
bers. 


More frequently than you would believe, we 
have heard from members of the WCS Family & 
bout the lift they get, when they notice in 
some magazine or newspaper the by-line of a 
writer, who has been mentioned in REWRITE A 
quiet glow of satisfaction spreads over them 
as they fee] almost as if it were their own 
by-line. Or as they realize that that spec- 
ial sale is part’y due to a tip they or one 
of their friends sent in. To our mind, that 
is one of the finest kinds of rewards to be 
obtained from this writing business. Only a 
night or two ago I picked up a smal’? Sunday 
Schoo} magazine end saw @ serial there. The 
pay was not great, I knew. But it happened, 
curiously enough, thet I had received lett- 
ers from the suthor, who thanked me for the 
suggestion that he pick up some much needed 
chenge that way; and from the editor of the 
publication, who thanked me for suggestions 
which included steering this particular au- 
thor his way. "He's the kind of s writer we 
can trust to do our kind of story," he add- 
ed. 


Here is another kind of teamwork in which 
writers can s’ways find a part. A bil) has 
been filed in Congress (S. 1579) by Senators 
Benton, Hunt, Bricker & Saltonstal’) to have 
an l}-man bosrd of distinguished citizens to 
make continuing studies of the role of rad- 
io anc TV in the public interest, & to make 
reports and recommendations to Congress Why 
should they a1)? be distinguished citizens? I 
think one or two sme}1] men and women across 
the field of writing and education ought to 
be on such & board. Wallace J. Campbell’, the 
director of the Cooperative Tes ave Office 
in Washington, als0 pointed out fhe piace of 
sma’), independent, liberal stations such as 
WCFM, the coop redtoin Washington, in build- 
Ing better overal) programs. Cooperation is 
an exciting adventure, if you really try it. 
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yeer in e6dvance anywhere in the world. Copy- 
right, Sept., 1951. Any reproduction without 
permission from and credit to the editors is 
strictly forbidden. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—we cannot be responsible 
or changes not received in this office ONE 
MONTH in advance of taking effect. Whenever 
possible, please give us exact date of your 
change. PROMPT RENEWAIS bring you more ser- 
vice for your money. They save our time. 





URGE YOUR FRIENDS TO SUBSCRIBE. As a matter 
of policy we accept no adver ing. This al- 
lows us to report the entire field of wsrit- 
ing impartially end for your best interests 
Therefore, as you support us, we are able to 
bring you a better, more dynamic magazine. 





"LET YOUR VOICE BE HEARD:" 





The great need of our American democracy, 
it is clear, is for a prectical-way for the 
people to protest. Showing one's p'easure & 
disepprova’l by means of letters is like the 
ova image of dropping a grain of sand in the 
ocean. It takes too many of them to gain an 
effect. Moreover, the high paid Jobby works 
secretly and to much better effect. There- 
fore, it its only when public indignation is 
magnified by ea single, sharp issue that the 
voice of public opinion is really valuabie. 


A government must have.an amount of permanen- 
cy in order to prove itself and to build up 
an overall) program. But these are times for 
juicker and more frequent votes of approval 
or disapproval. The most loyal Democrat, if 
he is honest, would agree thet his party has 
been too long in office. On the other hand, 
even if Mr. Truman's leadership were popular 
and less open to suspicion, there have been 
many times when @ clearcut vote of affirma- 
tion or dissatisfaction on the part of pub- 
lic opinion would clarify the minds of those 
in public office and those serving as loyal 
opposition. It would enable our leaders al- 
30 to speak with much more suthority to the 
leaders of other nations. There would sure- 
ly be fewer misunderstandings. 


It has become clear in the last year thet 
even two years is sometimes too Jong a time 
between elections. Had there been some con- 
crete way for the American people to express 
their opinions, they would have done so and 
very emphatically concerning a number of is- 
sues everyone can name. The tax burden, for 


one thing, would be considerably decreased. 
A number of key figures would have been re- 
tired from public office. 


It is safe to say that the Kefauver Crime 
Committee's shadow wil? heng over e@ elec- 

on in - And it won't be entirely dueto 
the efforts of the Republicans. Just as the 
electorate has made its own surprising deci- 
sions in the past 20 years, so it will make 
up its own collective mind concerning scan- 
dets and vote its own sweet way. We doubt if 
any election wil? be quite the same now that 
TV has its chance to teke voters behind the 
Shabby curtain that hes hid the chicanery & 
intrigue. So far as we are concerned, thenear 
er we can get to conducting our government on 
a1? levels in glass houses, the sooner wil! 
come the day of true democracy and a better 
and cleaner way of ‘ife. 


The o14 fashioned spirit of Town Meetings 
is not perfect. A minority can stil? manage 
to manoeuver things and steamrolter i1)-ad- 
vised legislation through. But it has 2 sd- 
vantages we have not retained in our exist- 
ing forms of government today. It gets rea’ 
expression of all angles of a problem talk- 
ed over pro end con. The leaders know pret- 
ty wel) how the whole e’ectorate feels, And 
the stand-by cheracter of it, whereby s few 
citizens cen initiate the calling of a spec 
ie? meeting to discuss a particuler prob’em 
if need be, allows for frequent look-sees & 
check-ups on what and how the leaders do. It 
makes possible a perspective and, if neces- 
sary a change of direction and policy. We 
need that kind of a frank, friendly family- 
discussion in these duys of stress. Such a 
healthy talk-fest now and then would olsri- 
fy much of the confusion thst now exists. It 
also lessensthe danger of sharp cleavages, & 
sectionel bitterness thet deteriorates into | 
revengefu] blocs being errayed agsinst each 
other. 


The pol’s of public opinion have been dis 
credited by a few bad forecasts. 3ut actual- 
ly under competent end responsible mansgers 
plainly operating for the good of the coun- 
try, they cou'td contribute greatly to a na- 
tion's prosperity and spiritual welfare. It 
is good to get ae perspective on where youre 
going in any line of work. any writer, I am 
sure, can tel? you thet. For 4 novelist it's 
essential. For a short story writer it helps 
an awful lot to keep a line of interest go- 
ing straight and true and herd with impact. 
How much more important it should be fora?’ 
of us in a democracy. 


It would be a fine thing if we in this ns- 
tion put first things first. If we arranged 
things so that our congressmen and Jegisis- 
tors spent ‘ess time on the minor detsils of 
government and fact-finding, and more on the 
Giscussion of policy & praiseworthy goa's.a 
nation can hire commissions to investigate, 
dig into the seamy side of crime, It cannot 
buy at any price wise governing power. 


















FUNDAMENTAIS OF GOOD POBTRY 


By Biva Ray Harris 
THE POBT'S WORKSHOP 





This month we ere discussing Margot Fost- 
er's poem: 


THIS GENTIE PEACE 


No dream, however dear, can straightway be 
Trensmuted to reality. 

Its tall and sun-tipped towers must 

Grumble to ruins, fal? in dust. 

Beloved, Jet this gentle peace suffice, 
Though it be ‘ess than rapture. let us cling 
Gratefully to its calm, and as a king 

His crown, treesure for its intrinsic worth 
The nearest thing to heaven on the earth. 





The WCS Family responded with some exce}- 
lent comments and friendly constructive crit 
icism for sarget Foster. I have selected in 
a}? four o st and wil? give to you— 
just as I received them. (Note: Bil? Morri- 
son, who he?ped man the Mei! Bo s sum- 


a 
Mer on Yake Winnepesaukee, sent in grateful 
thanks for al’ the letters we forwarded. As 
soon as I am through with the Jetters, they 
are sent to the poet for study. another ree 
son for sending these criticismsseparate, so 
I do not need to cut them out of a letter I 
may wish to retain in my fites.) 


First we hear from Gertrude Durand, who en- 
joyed this poem. "I think,” she says, "that 
'transmuted' in line 2 is a tittle ‘rough’. 
Would not ‘transformed into reality’ be bet- 
ter? In line 3 'sun-tipped towers’ is love- 
ly, but I think I would Yike a more sugges- 
tive and poetic word than ‘tal? end’. (Tow- 
ers generally are tall, anyway). I haven't 
been able to think of just the right wora.. 
but I am sure there is one. I'd change punoe 
tuation in tines 5, 6, 7 thus: 


"Beloved, Yet this gent’e peace suffice. 
Though it be ‘Jess than rapture ‘et us cling 
Gratefully to its calm’... 


"I am not sure about the figure, ‘asa king 
his crown', but maybe it is al) right.” 


Mary Grant Cherites says: “THIS GENTIE MAGS 
is luc an as 4 pleasant TiTt. But 1 be- 
Jieve it could be improved by the use of-—— 
shorter lines, and by the elimination of cer- 
tain words, e.g., 'straightwey', 'grateful- 
ly', and ‘gentie'. Though it might necessi- 
tate changing the end rhymes of some of the 
other lines, I'd suggest for the first two, 
end the last two, lines: 


'No dream, however dear, can be 
At once transmuted to reality’... 


‘Treasure for its intrinsic worth 
The nearest thing to heaven on earth. 





REWRITE 


If too much rhyme trouble develops with the 
shorter lines, perhaps a different simile— 
in the place of the king and his crown—could 
be used.” 


M. Yovine Cooper comments: "Poetry has two 
fundamental requirements: beauty end truth. 
Miss Foster's lines have beauty. Her words 
are wel’? chosen, the rhythm good. I cannot 
agree with the thought. A dream, without ques 
tion, can be ‘transmuted to reality’. The 
world Ts filled with the proof of it. A man 
dreams, thinks ea thing through, then creates. 
Were the poem meant for a fantasy, a flight 
of the imagination, with no attempt to state 
@ fact, it would be different. What is stat- 
ed as 4 truth, I cannot accept. Miss Foster 
may have a factual idea that is true, which 
I think I glimpse; I might go along with it; 
but unfortunately, it is not expressed that 
way. I think I should like Miss Foster, but 
I don't quite Jike what she did with—those 
nice words." 


This is whet Julia F. Polinski has to say: 
"On severa’ readings, one nds a depth and 
quality to the poem overlooked on the first 
glance. This, I believe, makes for a 'good' 
poem, when the author has a deep feeling he 
is trying to pass on to the reader, without 
Josing eny of it. 


"From my own experience, however, though 
trivia’ it may be, I disagree with her idea 
or thought in the Srd & 4th lines. For they 
sound so final. The dreams don't have to in- 
evitably ‘crumble and fall'. after a peace- 
ful period, and patience, she so aptly pic- 
tures in the last o lines, then ‘dreams’ may 
be ‘transmuted to reality’. 


"Instead of letting the sun-tipped towers 
fall, the author should let them stend, end 
serve as beacons Of inspiration, throughout 
the patient period of peace and content, al- 
lowing the reader to know that aftera white 
the dreams will actually become reality. 


"Truly, this poem should not be discarded 
It has a great dea’ to offer to someone who 
is frustrated by something he can't achieve 
immediately." 


Miss Cooper and Mrs. Polinski, apparently, 
seem to be in substantia? agreement concermn- 
ing the essence of this poem. Miss Cooper's 
comment indicates the deficiency and Mrs. Po- 
linski has come up with a suggestion for e- 
liminating it. It is almost as if they were 
in the same room telking together. Thet is 
the way we want this Workshop to be—s room 
big enough and wide enough to ho'tda everyone 
who wants to he’p. 


I don't agree with Miss Durand's suggestion 
that "transmuted to” might better be chang- 
ed to "transformed into" for two reasonsaThe 
first and most superficial? is that the flow 
of rhythm would not be so smooth. But most 
important is the shade of meesning. Webster 
says to transform is "to change in outward— 
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REWRITE 


shape or semblance”. To transmute is "to chamge 
from one neture, form, substance, or species 
into another". It seems to me that the change 
heeded to make a dream into reality is more 
drestic than just a change in outward shape 
or semblance. But I think Miss Durand is ex- 
actly right ebout "sun-tipped” and "tal1”.. 
"Iofty” was suggested by another contribut- 
or, but I would throw that out on the besis 
that it hes overtones of haughtiness and ar 
rogance. 


Nor do I agree with Mrs. Charles that the 
words “straightway”" end "gentie” should nec 
esserily be discarded. Although "at once"— 
which she suggested substituting—hes esin- 
iler mesning, “straightway” puts it a little 
more forcefully. Also the position in which 
"straightway” is placed (before the verb) is 
one thet gives it the emphasis it deserves. 
Though "at once” might be just as good in a 
similar position in prose, it couldn't just 
be put before the verbd in this poem without 
spoiling the rhythm. | 

Miss Durand and Mrs. Cherles have each sue 
gested that perhaps a different simile could 
be used in plece of the king and his crown. 
That is an excellent suggestion. Except for 
mythology and fairy tales a king's crown is 
more apt to be a huge responsibility than a 
treasure. And though he may treasure a crown 
it is more apt to be a turbulent treasuring 
than a gentle, peaceful one. This may have 
been a case where an author was hampered by 
her rhyme scheme. Speaking of rhyme scheme, 
notice that the fifth line doesnt rhyme with 
any other, and coming in the middle it does 
not need to. 


As Mrs. Polinski says, this poem shouldn't 
be discarded. Basically it is a good one. 


Here is the poem for discussion in Decenm- 
ber. It has received the $1 we pay for each 
ms. used in the Workshops. 

A PRAYER 


By Jean Hoyt Smith 





Tife Jeaves its imprint on each aging face 
As on 8 printed page for Youth to read. 
Took now, Oh Youth that yours grows full 
of grace 
And is not filled with pettiness and greed. 
Our thoughts and actions are the type life 
uses, 
And we must see that it is clean and clear 
What's written on the face precludes 
excuses 
We must meet life with calm and without 
fear. 
It is the pettiness and greed in life 
Which makes the blurs and blots on what 
should be 
A lovely face, and fills its lines with 
strife. 
So write your record clear for al} to see. 
Tet a’? youth read how wonderful old age 
May be. Oh, ife print mea calm, clear open page. 


Desdline for comments on this poem is: No- 
vember + Please send them in earlier, if 
you can. poems submitted to the Workshop in 
every case must be accompanied by a comment 
on the poem currently up for discussion. We 
welcome additiona’ comments on earllier po- 
ems. These will be forwarded to the authors 
Payment is one dollar per poem accepted. So 
send them in. This is your Workshop. Help us 
to make it useful to you. 


REPORT ON THE PROSE WORKSHOP 





Future Workshops: No. 5. Short Short Sto- 
ry (500 words). Oct. - $1 prize. 





Ro. 6. Dramatic Scene (300 words). Novem- 
be « $1. Bnelose a criticism of #5. 


No. 7. “Why I Want to Write.” 200 wordsor 
less. Seceniet Oth. (Evizabeth Yates asked 
this at Durham and obtained some surprising 
replies. Do not enter any mss. submitted to 
her.) $1 wil! be paid for the best one used 


by us. 


Report on No. 4. First, my criticism. The 
subject of "The lew of Increase” by Mrs. Vi- 
eva goliey seemed dated to me although the 

ack markets are said to be flourishing. I 
also think the opening sentence (the lead), 
@ long and involved one, was not calculated 
to stir up interest. In the second paragraph 
there is the germ of a good lead. But again 
it is "buried" in the middje of a sentence. 
The author could have put more punch, color 
and challenge to the most importent person, 
the reader, "You", in this opening. A neat 
and colorful phrese thet says a mouthful is 
more efficient than ten words. 


Mrs. Julia Polinski JViked this article. "I 
ha mediately e desire to read the entire 
article. The second paragraph made me wish to 
read farther. Thus, the author has done what 
611] good writers must do, create in se read- 
er an interest right at the start." I would 
agree in spite of my criticism above. I on- 
ly meant that simpler sentences and greater 
snap would increase the readability. 


Mrs. Polinski caught an error in punctua- 
tion used to fil? out a line. She also didn't 
like the sentence beginning with a conjuno- 
tion ("But", second paragraph). I cannot a- 
gree there. Seems to me that in factua’ writ 
ing, not fiction, a well pleced conjunction 
often gives force and directs the reader in 
the right path; emphasizes the line of inter 
est. 


Priscilla Brockman (Cenade) thought pare- 
erap contradicted the first one, and al- 
so keyed the articte to a definite inspira- 
tional’ line. She thought the ‘st paragraph, 
as I did, should be broken up. She suggests 
$ sentences instead of one. The last should 
be interrogative. In the second paregreph a 
word such as "those" is a "weak and ineffeo 
tive reference to "fear-ridden folks" in the 
previous paragraph. *Such peopte' would be a 
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stronger reference. And the second sentence 
would be stronger if the first five words— 
‘but do you realize that'—were eliminated. 


"In the first sentence," Miss Brockman al- 
so comments, "the word 'materials' is vague 
Does it mean building materials, war mater- 
ials, supplies essentia’? to the manufacture 
of chemica? products or what? The items men- 
tioned just before materials are specific— 
'food', ‘clothing’. a word just as specific 
should be substituted for. 'materials'." 


The analysis Miss Brockman offers is very 
sound, and should be helpful. Remember that 
those who: participste in the Workshops help 
not only others, but themselves. Because if 
you think through the problems of others it 
helps you to overcome your own very easily. 


Next Contest. It has been suggested on ar- 
tiove be written each month about the types 
of ms. you may be working on for the compe-; 
titions in the Workshops. That is a good i- 


dee. Since the Short Short Sto contest is 
closed before many of you will receive this 
issue, I wil) discuss the Dramattc Scene. A 
scene, of course, is a meeting between twoor 
more characters. On the French stage, it is 
called a new scene every time a new charac- 
ter enters the stage. In America we term it 


@ new scene only when the sction shifts and 
time and plece ater. 


In other words, a scene is a unit and for 
plot purposes it is supposed to servea def- 
inite purpose. For instance, as I have said 
before in REWRITE, because they are so sim- 
ply and plainly visual, the great scenes in 
the o’d melodramas are good ones to study— 
the construction is obvious and sound. look 
et the scene in "Camille" where armand's fath- 
er tells Camilvte he will forbid her marrying 
his son. The scene is a large, but single & 
dramatic step in the story of this romantic 
love story. 


The father appears; the maid cal ’s her mis- 
tress; the great due’? of wits and wills and 
emotions is on. When Armand's father persu- 
ades Camil’e to relinquish her lover and to 
go away, the dramatic purpose is completed. 
The father kisses Camilte's hand sdmiringly 
and departs. Then the next scene begins. If 
nothing heppens, as in an Oscar Wilde play, 
it is stil? a scene, but not a dramatic one 
or a well plotted one. 


Good dramatic scenes have conflict, but it 
is not just antagonism, or two guys slugging 
each other for no purpose. There must be an 
interesting plot situation. There must be a 
reeson for the action; strong motivetion on 
both sides of the fence. The characters are 
spurred on by strong urges and the relation 
between the characters is well-developed. A 
cheracter comes into the scene wanting some 
thing hard. He goes out of the scene block- 
ed end defeated; or temporarily biocked and 
stil) desiring it; or his desire has chang- 
ed. One way or the other, there is dramatic 


REWRITE 






pull, and we see it exerted upon one of the 
characters through the action end reactions 


mong the people of the story. 





It is this tug-of-war and the infinite var 
iety of the basic scene pattern thet makesa 
story exciting. Sometimes the scene is long 
and the build-up slow; we see the screws be 
ing tightened inch by inch. Sometimes there 
is only @ quick, sharp, staccato flash of a 
stiletto. It is e11 over in a brief, fiery, 
pulsating challenge, struggle and resolving 
of the conflict. Whatever it is, the drama, 
the color and the punch is exhilarating. 


SOME EDITOBM' REPORTS 


BAPTIST » Benjamin P. Browne. 1703 
Chestnu a iledelphia 3, Pa., telis us 
thet "for the present yeer the BAPT IEBADER 
is not running any prize awards. 

1950 and writers have asked us about it for 
this yeer. Ed.) 


We have seen a letter indicating that Nel- 
son Antrim Crawford, former editor of 
azine, s become editor of 
e Plens contemplate changes in 
the editorial policy® (of say). So he is giv- 
ing back mss. previously held in the files. 


Milton Slater, WCAX, Burlington, Vt., ap- 
parently told members of the ah of Ver- 
mont Writers at their summer Conference, he 
would consider poetry, short essays, & short 
shorts. If found worthy, they'd be read "on 
the air". No pay, but e credit line. Keep a 
copy; he's not responsible for mss. that he 
has not solicited. A good step. He ought to 
be urged to continue the experiment. 


REWRITE will be afewdays late this month. 
Blame @ short month, much work and the Con- 
ference, which takes us away from our desk. 


Billy ‘Gee submitted green beans and won a 
blue riybon at the Tunenburg Fair. We also 
acquired Midge, a month-old tiger kitty. Our 
manx cat, Piggy, sniffed disdainfully at the 
intrusion. Our family room (conversion of a 
pantry and the rear — on the Southis 
progressing satisfactorily week-end by week- 
end.,.REWRITE preised again in Boston POST! 


UNH Conference Members Attention! We ere 
sending you the October issue, as is custo- 
mary. This is a courtesy we ennually pay be 
ceuse of the Conference reports end news. We 
accept no advertising, in order thet we may 
report the whole field of writing & selling 
impartially and completely. Therefore, we're 
dependent—upon our readers for support. We 
hope you have enjoyed REWRITE end wil? prof 
it from it. We also hope you will wish tosub 
scribe end be a member of the WCS Family. It 
quite easy for you to earn a very high "re- 
turn" on your small investment of $2.00. At 
any rete, do let us hear from you occasion- 
ally. We ere interested in your progress md 
thet of e11 writers, who are trying to climb 
the ladder. Good luck and best wishes. 






















HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 


Here are the ecceptances reported tous in 
@ mueh longer than usual period since we put 
the September issue to bed early in August. 


John E. Pember 
8 vig he ory: Am. Championship Crossworis 





Puzzle Magazine. 


Merjorie S. Scheuer 
Comm Cee and N,Y.TIMES. 


Carrie Esther Hammil 
ory: Oem: N.E.HOMESTEAD. 


Mrs. Arthur F. Snow 
er: Worcester TEIEGRAM (People, 
Pleces Column). 





end 





Eve) Reea 


er: FARM JOURNAL. 


Florence M. Davis 
ory: 


Lillian Stickney 
Prose Pieces: Boston Daily & Sunday FOST, 
COLTECTOR-HOBBYTST. 
Poem: RURAL NEW YORKER. 


Keath 








Wilson 


ES CALE King Features oe gueee 


Ann Ashworth Z 
Juvenile short Story: TINY TOTS 


Helen YTengworth 
Articies: ye JOURNAI (Mich.) & THBSE 


TIMES. (Quick report on the latter.) 





Meytee!l Fedash 
rticte: 
Co? umn: 


MARIA. 





Jewe’!? W. Hammond 
JO Artictes (A Series): 





CIASSMATE. 


F. Louis Friedman 
rticles: 


AR PHOTOGRAPHY, NATIONS' 
BUSINESS. ne rs terete ne (es 





Helen Len orthy (add.) 
ITOR. 


Santana Grand Rapids PRESS. 





Minnie Blanche Rittgers 
Poem: Christian e 


Gilean Douglas 
Yeature: FARM JOURNAL. (New market. He 


sells several picces a week.) 


Virginis Sievert 
Poem & Story: OUR LITTLE FRIEND. 


The WCS Family hes been busy the last part 
of the summer! We ere eled to see that bus- 
iness is booming. It proves that editors in 
al) periods continue to buy, if you're smart 
and persistent. Dig and tel)? us the resulta 





"MAKE EVERY WORD COUNT!” 





We ren across e lot of long, very involv- 
ead sentences in the short stories we read at 
Durhem this year. Theat is an important, and 
often overlooked minor detail of successful 
fiction. It is not necessary to write noth- 
ing but simple sentences, end to keep those 
sentences short, as in pulp stories. But is 
essential to keep the flow of ideaa of sto- 
ry line and emotional] impect always crystel 
clear. You never commit e sin by making the 
story easy to read. 


One of the worst variations of this weak- 
ness is the opening peragraph that is chok- 
ed with words, and full of long sentences, A 
good opening sentence is short, clipped and 
succinct. It shocks the reeder with @ care- 
fully loaded implication of meaning. It ar- 
rests his attention and builds his curiosi- 
ty. The whole essence of the situation usu- 
ally is contained there in capsule form. If 
the author is e good writer, the first pare- 
ereph sets the tone and the style, too. 


Both Preston H. Williams & Gilean Dougias 
had poems in KATEIDOCHIPE (¢uly). 

New Bnglend poynSTEaD is reported es being 
“very oversatos on poetry” by one of WCS' 


merket observers. (This wes in August.) 


In @ recent issue of the Boston POST (Sun- 
day) leading the “Women's Forum” ges a help- 
ful article on wri g. was written by a 
member of the Family, who signed hersa@f 
merely 6s “Nonealdore”™. Muriel Caswall), edit- 
or of the Household Section in which this & 
other features of interest to home-makers & 
writers appear, is an old friend of ours. It 
is more than kind of her to mention REWRITE 
frequently to the writers she encourages in 
a friendly, interested way. She hes started 
many @ woman writer on her wey. 


Other WCS Family Members in Print. Mabel 
I. Huggins, @ ork puzzle in GiInYs TODAY in 
yune...5il) Vinton, featured fitier in FARM 
{OUMMAL (SOC. 1. «- Belen 8. Neel s. Reed. article in 


the same issue (FARMER'S WIFE). 
Leta Meston, active worker for the ae 
’ = 


Workshop, has a short story in the Fa 
sue of Piark HOONER. 

University of Kanses City Press has sign- 
ed an agreement to use watt facilities” and 
thus develop a "joint-publishing venture”in 
collaboration with Twayne Publishers of NYC. 




















CHILDREN'S ACTIVITIBS reported aug.7th it 
was “even more overstocked in fiction thanin 
non-fiction.” (Also commented on the populer 


ity among its readers of Graoze wrote Whites 

stories. She's ea member o C) y- 
"It wes terrific” was a cliche that got a 

terrific work-out at Durham. Everyone used, 


abused end finelly discarded it. Someone e- 
ventually made fun of the craze, panned it. 
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WHAT IS OFFENSIVE? 


When the Rutledge murder trial took plece 
& yeers ago at Cedar Repids, Ie., the APre- 
port was pretty "raw". The State Une nsi ty 
of Iowa surveyed 167 person reactions en 
Opinions on the use of 47 statements, rang- 
ing from "seduced", "hell", "stabbed bodies” 
to stronger phrases. Only 9 persons cleared 
everything as inoffensive. "Bad words" were 
the most often cause of offense. The gener- 
al conclusions: 


(1) Bven the least offensive statements of- 
fended a few people. 


(2) Bven the most offensive statements were 
found unoffensive by s good many persons. 


(3) What was offensive to one person wasn't 
to others. 


(4) The "polite evasions" (circumlocutions)! 
are usuelly less offensive than the less am 
biguous, blunter words. 


(5) The mere statement that a sex act had tak- 
en plece was Jess offensive then the toneof 
the passage reporting the facts (details). 


(6) The radio coverage (other reports, over 
and beyond the AP report) contained "little 
offensive materiel". (More careful editing) 


(7) "People seem to rate references to sex, 
obscenity, profanity and gruesome details,” 
higher on a scale of "poor taste” than on sa 
scale of actua’ "offensiveness”. 


For further details of this study consult 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY and EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


We think this proves the 01d rule of thumb 
is still good: it is always better to "sug- 
gest” then to over-write too Jiterally. But 
@l@o avoid the suggestive double entendre. 





Churchwomen to Write LOOK INTO THIS 





Origina} Programs This interesting in- 
diisigeite novation was ennounced 


New York—The W . in e recent news item, 


oo . hich was released by: 
Auxiliary of the Episcopal - 
Church is seeking talent inside The National Council of 


the Auriiary itself) for the a PEO ee Poet 
of writing meeting Soe P 
aa Calle the general tithe Ven, 10. Women of 
“The Stewardship of Talent,” this faith, who write, 
it is asking women to write and should swing into pro- 
submit programs of the kind duction of ideas. They 
they would: like to see used in could easily establish 
-— ie ths inciaaton an extremely effective 
the Church. invitation opportunity for future 
it is said that the plan will give Generations, of writers 
women with a talent for cres- ¢> Jearn their craft. 
tive writing an opportunity to 
contribute their talents to the It is just from tri- 
work of the Church; that pro- a] workshops similar to 
submitted will be indica- these that Tomorrow re- 
tive of the kind desired; that CTuits its new & prom- 
hidden ability will be disclosed. 18ing young writers. 








HERE'S A GIMMICK! 


Car) Victor Tittle, book critic for Hous- 
ton PRESS, guarantees his "8-star specials” 
and in 5 years has peid out only $20 to the 
readers who disagreed with him. Benn Hal} 
Associates (a publicity firm) say: "Here is 
@ feature thet might well be followed by lo- 
sal columnists and critics." On whose money? 





The same BHA Newsletter reports newspaper 
gossip that Bill Hearst, Jr. is going to cut 
off a lot of heads, including the "Merion De 
vies set". Hearst papers are expected togive 
more play to local news. BHA therefore, ex- 
pects more "breaks for authors when there's 
@ ‘local boy makes good' angle.” Maybe. 





The radio industry (1,500 stations) is in 
on a nation-wide campaign to “create in youmg 
America a regard for books as intriguing end 
exciting adventure.” Well known reviewers— 
in cooperation with Broadcast Music—are to 
review certein classics. ese reviews then 
can be used es 15-minute features sponsored 


by local public 11 Dr OE Sse Para to Page to 

Rector is Publisher— 
Here is a specific, Editor too—of Town's 

wide-open opportunity Only Newspaper 

for some writer to do 

e@ job thet a minister Is Church and Civic Leader 


has taken on only be- x ar 
See ee eee reecas could tt intra anyone i 
it. He would undoubt- fons o oem Bryan West, 
edly welcome coopera- rector of Grace Episcopal 
tion by local writer. Church, Goochland Court- 
s house, started issuing a paper, 
But the story opens himself. It is a three-page 
up @ situation, which mimeographed news letter, com- 
hes universe] imp)ice bined with a schedule of church 
tions. The steady de- ‘**Fvices. 
cresse in the number of newspapers, and the 
widening coverage attempted by those, which 
ere left behind, offers a challenge to wri- 
ters. It is a challenge thet on one extreme 
promises a rather"thin® circulation in com- 
munities that sre still being settled. While 
at the other extreme is the veiled refuse}, 
vecked by economic threats of reprisal, of a 
newspaper already on the scene and offering 
inadequate service, to allow someone else to 
enter the field. 





HERE IS A CHALIENGE 


I know of one instance here in New England 
where & newspapermen set his son up as pub- 
Yisher of a small town peper. The city news 
paper nearby promptly exerted pressure on its 
own advertisers not to support the new pap- 
er. Here in our own area of Lunenburg & the 
surrounding towns, we see the disedvantages 
of having three nearby city newspapers none 
of which is willing to give full coverage to 
the news and life of the small outlying com 
munities. The high cost of peper that would 
result from the increased circulation, makes 
the effort unattractive. Yet the communities 
need better representetion. 
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HCW SAD CAN THE BOOK BUSINESS BE? 





The Book Trade was astounded in mid-Sept. 
by the announcement that Doubleday & Co. is 
going to pay transportation costs on oks, 
which they ship to booksellers end jobbers. 
This may seem like a small item, but Double 
day is said to ship close to 1,000,000 books 
@ month. On our WRITERS' BOOK CIUB volume it 
could easily run into a lot o ollars each 
month. On the first 12 orders we handled in 
1951, for instance, the parce? post charges 
alone amounted to $3.79. {In many cases the 
reshipment by us to our customer doubled the 
cost included in this total.) So, you easi- 
ly can estimate what it would amount to for 
100 orders or 1,000. You can also reckon as 
@ very considerab’e saving for the customer 
the transportation cost plus the Book Divi- 


dend saving, which patrons of WRITERS 


enjoy. 








SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 
T 


We culled the box reprinted immediately be 
Jow from the N.Y.Herald Tribune recently. We 





sympethize with the dootor because both El- 


“Five Minutes, Ten Minutes” 
R. WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS, 
practicing physician and practicing 
poet of Rutherford, N. J., introducing his 
autobiography, which Random will pub- 
lish on Sept. 17, his sixty-eighth birthday: 


“Five minutes, ten minutes, cam dlways 
be found. I had my typewriter in my 
office desk. All I needed to do was to pul 
up the leaf to which it was fastened and 
I was ready to go. I worked at top speed. 
If a patient came in at the door while I 
was in the middle of a sentence, bang 
would go the machine—I was a physician. 
When the patient left, up would come the 
machine. My head developed a tech- 
nique: something growing inside me de- 
manded reaping. It had to be attended to. 
Finally, after eleven at night, when tae 
last patient had been put to bed, I could 
always find the time to bang out ten or 
twelve pages. In fact, I couldn’t rest until 
I had freed my mind from the obsessions 
which had been tormenting me all day. 
Cleansed of that torment, having scrib- 


va and Bill had to 


learn writing under 
similar conditions 
For 5 years Ididan 
awful lot of news- 
peper work in that 
fashion literally. 
And reporting for e 
paper thet sppear- 
ed st noon, much of 
my writing had, of 
necessity, to bedone 
after midnight, on 
top of an eight hour 
day spent ina non- 
writing office. 


Nevertheless, I do 
not recommend that 
kind of labor. It 
is of course fool- 
ish to believe that 





bled, I could rest.” 


creative writingis 
ever accomplished, 
or made memorable in ten minute bouts or in 
top speed writing sgainst time. My newspap- 
er work was hack writing, even though I did 
eritice] reviews and feature writing for the 
Boston TRANSCRIPT, which expected & demand- 
ed of a1) of its writers a quality standing 
up favorably against the best magezine writ- 
ing of the dey. It wes not "creative" writ- 
ing, which requires even more concentratimd 
ripe, mature thought. Many grest classics— 
more's the pity—have been written under un- 
favorable conditions. But the authors would 
be the first to edmit they could have writ- 
ten better if they had not hed to work with 
one hand and struggle for sheer existence & 
professional livelihood with the other. The 
demand for courege and fortitude alone won't 
guerentee great writing. 





Another thing, I have the feeling in reed 


ingthis excerpt from Dr. Williams’ introduc 
tion of himself, that he has fallen into en- 
other very prevalent snere for writers: that 
of romanticizing one's commonplace job of be 
ing a writer and reoollecting in heroic cap- 
itals, so to speak, the prosaic tasks which 
had to be accomplished under difficulties. I 
know from my own experience that we are ai} 
prone to adopt the little boy custom oftry- 
ing to attract attention by shouting, by see- 
ing things with eyes widened by excitement, 
and by designful, if often not deliberately 
mendacious, glamorizing. 


That is not a very scientific way to be a 
reporter. No matter how much we love our art 
or how much enthusiasm we bring to it, there 
is always need to be objective in our tech- 
nical spproach to it. Good writing inescap- 
ably and inevitebly is the result of blend- 
ing emotion with cool, cereful intellect. A 
writer in the actual writing needs to throw 
his very heart into the job. But just es in- 
dustry today depends more and more upon the 
highly tempered steels and hard alloy metals 
thet men hes devised through research, so we 
writers need to temper our writing with ell 
the strengthening toughness and elasticity, 
poise and human insight thet we cen bringto 
bear out of our experience, reading & study 
of materials. 


The doctor who patiently takes notes upon 
his own slow death from cancer or X-ray in- 
juries can be an excellent and not over sen 
sationalized example for us constantly toen- 
ulete. We should seek truth as unequivocal- 
ly end with es little vainglorious emphasis 
upon self. It is nice to receive credit and 
e by-line in capitals. But after all iteal- 
ways our effect on our readers thatwe ought 
to keep uppermost in our hearts. If we do a 
good turn for humanity and for the team, we 
have not lived in vain. 


And so we return to thet matter of trying 
to serve two masters. Writers like to brag, 
to tel] how herd it was for them to achieve 
a certain book or story. Of how they put to- 
gether a work of art while they were suppos- 
ed to be adding dreary figures for the Keep 
Clean Soap Co. But, and this is not sarcasm 
at the expense of Dr. Williams, while doing 
two jobs simultaneously is often necessary, 
ordinarily if you try to do two uncomp)emen 
tary tasks at the same time, you will not do 
either very well. So, in place of Dr. Will- 
iems' idea of keeping a typewriter in the of- 
fice, I would suggest that a writer learn to 
departmentalize his life, separate his twin 
roles. In this way he will render ea suffici- 
ently satisfactory service at the office, yet 
conserve some of his vitality for evening & 
week-end writing. 





You can do a great deal if you plan out 4 
progrem and make every minute count. Great, 
technically outstanding writing can't be done 
in stolen seconds or under tension. But the 
careful, disciplined thought that leads for- 
werd to great creative work, can. Bit by bit. 
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THE DURHAM CHAP BOOK, ETC. 


Once agein this year the Durham Chap Book 
prize award was given to two poets. Jointly 
sponsored by Joring Willi AMBRICAN 
publisher, an va o 8 
a feature of the UNH Conference. So Blanche 
Gile and Pear! Iun ‘O ion are the poets, 
Who will be published soon in a smal} book- 
size brochure of approximately 500 lines of 
verse. Both poets had attended the UNH Con- 
ference in previous years. 


Playwrights, Attention. Early in September 
ten rural and city play groups working with 
the New York State Fair Theater, gave4 per- 
formances a day for 5 days (free admission) 
of various one-act plays. Tast year al) the 
performances, starting at 5 P.M. were pack- 
ed. 





























This sounds like a good "show-case” oppor 
tunity for playwrights. Both at this fair 
others throughout the country, pleywrights, 
I would think, might do well to explore the 
possibilities for being seen and heard in a 
good try-out. The quality of the vleys used 
is said to be high. 


AMERICAN AGRICUITURIST, Dept. F, Savings 


Bank Bldg., lthaca, N. Y. offers prizes of 
$20, $15" “$10 & 35° for the best Totters re- 


garding whet kind of an America young men & 
women want. Contestants must not be 21 til! 
1952. Letters not over 600 words. The con- 
test closes: October 20, 1951. 


Our thenks to Mrs. Frank Rextrew & lola D, 
Zautner for Commemorative stamps sent in to 
us, the sate of which will benefit our Pund 
to aid handicapped and shut-in writers. The 
gift in each case was a result of a notice, 
which a friend of a member of the WCS Fami- 


ly inserted in CONTEST Megezine. 
A POETRY EDITOR SPEAKS OUT 





A we!) known publisher of a poetry magazine 
recently sent us the elaborate brochure is- 
sued by a “cooperative” publisher, who dis- 
claims any connection with vanity publishing 
such @s we commented upon in our last issue. 
This firm has been spending Jerge sums in the 
writers' magazines, attempting to prove the 
deal it offers writers is less odorous than 
that presented by other vanity publishers. A 
curious coincidence, however, is that "con- 
tract” details are almost identical: ea high 
royalty on 8 small print run (which is obvi- 
ously mathematically impossible, except uhen 
the victim puts the cash (working capital) 
to repay himself!) and claims of promotion, 
publicity, etc., which rarely materializeor 
result in professional attention by working 
members of the review staffs on literary or 
national circulation magezines. 


Our editor friend, who knows whereof he is 
talking, categorically denies that a 64-page 
book can make a profit with a sale of “about 
700 copies". He adds bitingly, "You & I are 


REWRITE 


aware that a book published in this way, is 
lucky if it sells 70 copies (I'd say 7! 54), 
not to speak of 700." He further adds: "What 
I object to is not the method of bringingcut 
books so much as the half-truths concealedie 
mid the mealy verbiage es 4 for the wm- 
wary, who, I am afraid, stil? number legion." 


He is, of course, completely right. This 
particuler folder is full of non sequitur rf 
erences to big neme writers and their mss.A 
writer has every right to publish his works 
himself. I know of books that have appesred 
in this way and heave leter been republished 
by legitimate publishers. It is also unfor- 
tunately true that "legitimate" publishers, 
occasionally, publish books on a subsidized 
basis, the money passing hands under the table 
or sub rosa, so to speak, so that the read- 
er does not know that he is buying a liter- 
ary product the publisher does not complete 
ly stand behind. But in neither case does 4 
book carry the stigms of a vanity press. As 
Herschel Brickell said at Durham, it is the 

mpr value at counts. A "‘egitimate" 
pub’isher won't sell his name and a))ow an 
writer of inferior goods to make indiscrinm- 
inate use of it. But a vanity press wil? ev- 
ery time. That is why publication under any 
vanity imprint is elweays malodorous, and a- 
voided by critics anc general readers. 





REWRITS Receives Another Royalt Eneck. In 
September we mentione ing 
microfilmed for permanent economical eter 
ence. When we returned from Durham we found 
@ royalty statement from University Micro— 
films, 313 N. First St., ann Arbor, Michigan. 
The number of purchasers of REWRITE in this 
new medium is growing. It is gre ing thet 
the 1949 and 1950 volumes are being bought. 
The filming is done at the end of the volume 
year, which for REWRITE is December. 


The ARCHER, Elinor Henry & Wilfred Brown, 
Box J007, V.C.Sta., North Hollywood, Cal.., 
is ennounced as a—"more or less” Jiterary- 
querterly. Purposes are to encourage "good 
writing, to give pleasure and entertainment 
to readers; to break even financially, if pos- 
sible.” It will use verse, short fiction, es 
says, humor, sketches, anecdotes, etc. The 
verse may or way not rhyme. "Frequent prize 
contests. One coitributor's copy.” The fal’ 
issue is the first. 


A long mimeo letter from Cecile Bonham of 
Poets' Haven. Tel’s interestingly of trips, 
which she took in order to look in upon the 
various handicapped and shut-in writers she 
ran across in trevelling over a wide erea. 


The R. Mi. Neal Memorial Fund. We filed s 
report and accounting e e Tinal dinner at 
Durham. Two more contributions were receiv- 
ed and have been forwarded to Helen Neal. A 
total of almost $100 has now been given—20 
contributors from nine states. We know that 
the money has helped Helen and her 5 chil— 
dren materially to bridge e difficult peri- 
od in their lives. 
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Cont'd from Page 5. 
to be cynice!, because we believe this is a 


fine boost of one written medium by another. 
But we cannot help remembering that at this 
moment Radio is fighting for its life. So, 
we wonder if et least one or two radio "mo- 
guls" are not happily remembering those aw- 
ful child (snob) appeal TV advs., published 
last spring, as they speed this worthy pro- 
ject to fruition. Show Business is sometims 
like that. Instead of killing two birds, you 
“win"by kicking the other fellow downstairs. ) 


THIS MONTH'S NEW BOOKS 


RADIO & TEIEVISION WRITING. Max Wylie. Rine- 

r O. eV. s is not a new book. It 
is e rewritten book thet has been brought up 
to date. It covers TV as well as anyone can 
cover such an expanding industry. It is the 
"bible”™ of the radio industry, written by a 
successful, practicing radio man. It hes il- 
lustrative materie) drawn from actual scripts 
or significant parts of them. Both redioand 
TV. Wylie has done a lot of acute thinking, 
about redio 4 TV, and creative writing. For 
my money, it is a primer that everyone, who 
hopes to write professionally, but especial- 
ly for these two media, should read. WRIT- 
ERS' BOOK CLUB Selection. 


THE YOUNG VISITORS. Daisy Ashford. Doubdle- 
y ote new edition of the cele- 


Oo 
’ brated book by a 9-year old girl), introduc- 


ed by Sir James Barrie, which many critics, 
some 40 years ago, accused Sir James of ac- 
tually writing himself. Humor is-a very un- 
predictable materiel; and when you get into 
the field of “umintentional humor", involv- 
ing the differences between child and adult 
reactions, you really ere getting complex.. 
It doesn't seem so "darned funny” now after 
the lapse of nearly half-a-century. As anex- 
ample of how not to write fiction, it has its 
moments. But that is a specialized humor of 
interest only to writers. 


A READER FOR WRITERS. Bd. William Terg. Her- 
age House. - This is the first vol- 
ume inj a new series, the Professional Writ- 
ers' I brett: The editor and Corham Munson, 
e new e or at Hermit House, have col- 
Jaborated to get this Toreahce Yibrary offto 
an exciting start. For 27 writers, editors, 
critics contribute as many exceptionally vat 
uable pieces about writing or their person- 
e) craftsmanship. There is a chapter by Paul 
Gellico, "Mex" Perkins’ great letter of de- 
Called creative-criticism to Marcia Poe 
about ea novel, Stevenson's comment on a 
ure Islané?, Edith Wharton's on "The Writ- 
ing of Bthen Frome’ and many others. A lot 
of them are nard to find, a11 of them worth 
reeding, if you take your own craftsmanship 
seriously. A WRITERS' BOOK CLUB Choice. 


BORN THAT WAY. Dr. Ber) R. Carlson. JohnDay 
Co. §e.50. This, the 10th edition, represents 
@ special one, especially made for & lerge- 
ly distributed, we gether, by the megezine, 
TETTER, Ada P. McCormick, Tucson, Ariz. Thug 


BOOKS OF PERMANENT WORTH 


WRI ON WRITING. Ed. Herschel Brickell.. 
UU. of the UNH Conference. Cov- 
ers a wide number of fields. Bill has chap- 
ters on the Short Story and Critica, Agents, 
end their relation to writers. Good book. 


PLOT DIGEST. Kobold Knight. $4.00. WRI’ ° 

s the exclusive American agen 
very practical end helpful book. Were proud 
of the fact that through our efforts it has 
been made available to writers et -0O in- 
stead of the original price of $7.00. Eng- 
lish in beckground, it is universal in appli 
cation. We recommend it. 


WRITING THE CONFESSION STORY. Dorothy Colil- 
ett. $2.00. This book is @ sound one, help- 
ful to the general fiction writer as wellas 
the Confession specialist. We recommend it. 


HOW TO WRITS FOR PIEASURE & PROFIT. Bd. War 
ren er. eFVe DOOK. sp 
unappealing title, this is @ good book. The 
wide coverage is made possible by excellent 
specielized chapters, written experts or 
big name writers. We recommend it highly. 


THE MATURE MIND. Harry Overstreet. $2.95. A 

y gree formulates principles that 
are equally epplicable to writing as well as 
living. Every writer will be a better writ- 
er for reeding it. An essential book. 


earicis WRITING & MARKETING George I. Bird. 
ow. A practica or the profession- 
@l writer end the beginner. The author, and 
his students heave sold widely. 


THE CRAFT OF THE SHORT STORY. Richard Sum- 
ers. 2OU. Comp on book on fiction. Good. 


WRITING FOR YOUNG PEOPIE. Mabel Louise Rob- 

son. ele e ok by the leader, and 
herself en ective practitioner, of the Col- 
umbia University Fiction Workshop. She hes 
written many books of fiction ont non-fict- 
ion. This one about writing for older 'teen 
agers, has been recommended each year at the 
UNH Conference for several years by another 
Juvenile writer, who has also expended into 
the adult field, Blizabeth Yates. A practi- 
cal and helpful book. 





@n unusual book first selected by the cour- 
ageous and discriminating publisher, Richard 
3. Walsh, is kept in active ciroulation and 
personally recommended by e disinterested & 
impartial magazine publisher. (We like such 
personal enthusiasms for the written word.) 
This book is the account of how with help & 
encouragement from many persons, Eer) Carism 
overceme his own serious spastic condition, 
and became a specialist in ministering help 
for many other unfortunate victims. "En ex- 
citing spiritual adventure, which neverthe- 
Jess should offer all writers, and handicepp- 
ed persons strength to live bravely and de- 
vote their gifts to their fellow men. 







































BIII AND ELVA TAKE TO THE ROAD 


Bil) & Elva really went wendering off the 
usual beet this summer. Sterting for the UNH 
Conference early, they spent en evening and 
parts of two deys et the Meine Writers’ Con- 
ference et Ccean Park. They even ta’ked tor 
@ few minutes on the program end spoke dur- 
ing socis? hours with friends they'd previ- 
ously known only by correspondence. It was 
perticularly nice to meet Mrs. Jessie Whee}- 
er Freeman, who has done so muc ° pu 
Poetry Fellowship of Meine on a firm founde 
tion. and Toulse Darcy and her poetry group 
from Biddeford. ey offered an excellently 
organized poetry workshop that would be ev- 
en more valuable another year, if they gave 
more of their own wide end valuable experi- 
ence, and if the workshop was thrown ope to 
general discussion. 














The Meine Writers' Conference, it appeer- 
ed clear to an va, s suche rea} 
need and tries to cover so much ground, t 
running time should be lengthened and spent 
as efficiently as possible. This year audi- 
ences were held in session for too long in- 
tervals without a break or a chance for gen- 
eral discussion. The result was that whiie, 
with one or two exceptions, the speaking was 
informa’, but stimulating, several opportun- 
ities to enswer the questions of individual 
writers were missed. 


Dropping down the Cosst, Bil) and Elva en- 
joyed severe) ‘ong days of swimming & loaf- 
ing on the glorious beaches at Ogunquit and 
Kennebunkport. They checked into Durham just 
in time for the Sundey night staff supper & 
meeting at Carrol) Towle's house. Both the 
staff end the Conference were smalver, about 
100 a1} told. Smal? enough for some excell- 
ent close work with the contributors. Bill 
end Biva handted four of the 7 sessions de- 
voted to the short story, Hersche! Brickell 
and other members of the sta a @ lead- 
ership in the remainder. Once again, short 
stories, with the possible exception of the 
poetry, were the most numerous single oclas- 
sification of mss. Twenty-four contributors 
brought 62 mss. Bill, and Elva for the week 
that she wes there, managed to reed all but me 
or two of these stories. Bill held 21 confer 
ences and Elve approximately s dozen. Other 
members of the staff helped out after doing 
their work in their special fields. It was 
the first time that Bill and Biva, so far as 
the ms. reading was concerned, practically- 
speaking cerried the major part of the res- 
ponsibility, since Herschel! was pinned down 
with half a dozen novels and Carrol! by his 
direction of the Conference. 


This year because of the many lines in the 
cafeteria much of the informa! conversation 
between the conferees and the staff was lost. 
Only the Charities Angoffs, with 7-year oldNe- 
cy, Bill & Elva, ant Herschel Brickel! com- 
ing in from his apartment for a second cupof 
vreekfest coffee, ate reguier'y at Commons. 
The rest of the steff went to Grant's or the 
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faculty dining room. This reduced the number 
of pleasant round-the-table shoptalks which 
have proved such a popular feature ea'weys in 
past years at Durhen. 


Getting out of Durham in a hurry on Setur- 
day morning after the Conference closed, E)- 
va and Bil) caught the 11 A.M. boat for the 
Isles of Shoals, nine miles out to see from 

or ° r 30 hours of warm, sunlit, e- 
most perfect summer weather, Bil) and Biva, 
relaxing under the ocean breezes, pretended 
they had never heard of writing. Only a few 
persons interested in writing were uncover- 
ead and except for a visit to the windswept, 
untenied grave of the poet, Celia Thaxter on 
abandoned Appledore Island, subdject was 
not mentioned either by the wee Mt. 
Club party with whom Bill 4 Elva were trav- 
elling, or the small Uniterian conference.. 
So came to an end two weeks and three days, 
in which friendly contacts with several hun- 
dred new acquaintances were made & enjoyed. 


“URGENCY” IS ALL- IMPORTANT 


At Durham, es everywhere, we ran into the 
inexperienced writers’ unshetterable belief 
that if only they could find an agent will- 
ing to handle them, most of their difficul- 
ties in selfing would disappear in thin air. 
Thet is ridiculous, of course, but it's the 
strongly held theory of many writers «ho ere 
by no means inexperienced. 


The number of writers having enything the 
average reputeble egent feels certain he can 
sell, is very ere eee Meee - 
ley Associates visi e ference again 
thts year. He found only one or two writers 
with propositions he considered et e11 prac- 
tice] for him to handle. (He spoke interest- 
ingly in en afternoon panel discussion shar 


ed by Hersche) Brickell, Charies Angort and 
Bil), with Carrol! Towle. 8 portion of 
the program consisted Sisly in definitions 


of agents, critic-aegents vanity presses. 
He sought to turn the spotlight on Jon, and 
in the very limited time to draw out all of 
the questions about agents the lerge audience 
hed accumulated. John's: specific answers cut 
of his wide experience, supplemented by the 
editorial experience of Herschel 4 Charles, 
mede for e veluable hour-and-a-half. ) 


The fallacy (and bit of wish fulfillment) 
thet most writers stumble over is the irre- 
pressible hope that they cen just write and 
let someone else find the market. But pro- 
fessional writing is not done thet way. The 
experienced writer has en idea which he has 
en instinctive feeling (1) will sell to the 
individual market he has in mind for it, or 
(2) for some market in a certain category. A 
beginning writer on the other hand just has 
@ vague idea end closing his eyes, writes.. 
Most of the mss. we read et Durham were not 
endowed with much editorial purpose. There 
were several conferees present, though, who 
could write with enough nerrative drive for 
en editor to wish there was purpose there. 
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RUIES FOR PILAYWRITING 





Here is 8 paragraph to interest would-be- 
dramatists. (It also applies to much of the 
writing, fiction end otherwise that is being 
done todey. ) It strikes us as a little cunm- 
brous and wordy, but the sense is there. 


"A plsy to be interesting &@ lifting must 
offer three ettributes. First, it must—ex- 
plore new territories in our knowledge, con- 
victions end emotions and exhi'lsrate us with 
its findings, or, if the territories ere not 
new, must treat them with en increased ,imeg- 
inetion, wit and eloquence. Secondly, it must, 
if our belief in its thesis is alresdy suf- 
ficiently established, refreshen end reviv- 
ify it with the tonics of hitherto neglect- 
ed erguments and philosophies, and with the 
splendors end beautiful song of langusge... 
And, thirdly, it must, however reluctantly, 
indulge in those little dats of relieving— 
chicanery that, like cosmetics, mske eccept- 
able and appeating its otherwise honest, if 
too plain face." 


In case you haven't guessed, chive aoe 
Jesn Nathan vis news release by his pu - 
er (Alfred A. Knopf) about his new book, the 
"Theater Book of the Year, 1950-51". Cn sec- 
ond thought, we believe Mr. Nathan could do 
worse than teke eae few dsys' rest from his be 
loved theater and rediscover thet esutiful 
song of language” to which he refers. For, 
its true that e guy can Yove end beat a tune 
on his typewriter too hard or continuously. 
Salvation for a writer lies not in chsining 
himself to his typewriter end beating it and 
himself ragged. There sre times when a true 
devotion to one's art shows itself in gett- 
ing the wholeness of life's broad febric in- 
to one's writing rather than in trying ever 
to increase one's production. Which fact may 
or may not heave any relevance in relation to 
the above peragraph from Mr. Nsethan. 





THE BAIANCED IIFE IS THE IDEAL 





Curiously, just after I wrote the article 
immedjetely ebove, I read s stimulating one 
by Dr: Donald Sieh! in OSTEOPATHIC concern- 
ing "That Great American Melady". Amusingly 
he refers to the annus’ "cycle of pressure- 
working and pressure-playing, with Vittle at- 
tempt to use moderation in either." He makes 
@ ree’ point regarding the erroneous method 
behind much of our American way of life. We 
work too driving?y and play the same way. We 
always heve to be "busy", a’ways doing some 
thing. The result is that white our produc- 
tion with resulting materia? rewards is the 
envy of a good part of the world, were pay- 
ing e far too costly price for it. For the 
factor of strain from tension is growing, It 
is the rea’ cause of much of our bed health 
and premeture death rates being higher than 
they should be. Not to mention eccidents on 
the highways. 





A very good article could be written on 6 
number of obvious points springing from Dr. 


Sieh!'s essay: 


(1) Business has been tending to put pro- 
duction gains ahead of personne’ welfare. 


(2) Lebor's reaction has been the defens- 
ive one of the "slow down” and shorter work 
times both daily and weekly. 


(3) Both Capite? and Lebor have encourag- 
ed, possibly unthinkingly, e separation be- 
tween responsibility and remuneretion. The 
results are evidenced in (A) the system that 
pays the foremen ‘ess than those who simply 
turn out high speed piece work; and (B) the 
rether marked tendency in industry just now 
that causes too many men and women to try to 
work two full-time jobs simu’taneously, end 
on end. (It can't be done; even the toughest 
guys break under the strain.) 


(4) Playtime not correlated to worktime is 
incapable of providing happiness. Dr. Sieh! 
quotes Dr. Florence I. Meredith in her book, 
“Hygiene”, that, "Qualitatively, recreation 
should balance work, bringing different en- 
ergies predominantly into action.” Actually, 
that covers only the physical reaction. ILa- 
bor has discovered both as a result of short- 
er weeks and during strikes that merely tobe 
like little boys freed from schoo}, soon be- 
comes excessively boring. Hobbies therefore, 
cannot be pursued merely the way some exec- 
utives plsy Squash, because it reduces to 15 
minutes time theyd otherwise have to "waste" 
in physical exercise. Teisure time unless a 
plen for using it is set up, becomes velue- 
less. It must be integrated fully. 


(5) A philosophy of life, and understand- 
ing of human relationships in the world and 
our own community is necessary for complete 
enjoyment of both work and pley. Dr. Sieh}, 
therefore, is not completely wight, when he 
says: "We are still too prone to measuresuc 
cess in terms of materia) gain rather thanin 
terms of personality development." As I have 
tried to indicate, ‘leisure time atone isn't 
the answer. Nor is "personality develonmer<’ 
Dale Carnegie and the Powers modelling, and 
@ hundred other similar schools of poise or 
speech or good manners, wil’ develop person 
ality for you. That is not enough. The old 
séying is yet a true one; use your gifts or 
they will back-fire and destroy you. 


411 of this may seem pedsntic and abstract 
so far as writers are concerned. But it ac- 
tually is vitally important. At Durham, the 
Jack of a definite point of view toward the 
art and creft of living end writing becomes 
perhaps more visible to the naked eye. Tiv- 
ing and talking writing intensely as wedo for 
ten days, we see more easily the ‘ine of in- 
terest that motivates each individual writ- 
er. That is one reason why I purposely vis- 
it the Commons and est with the conferees— 
three times a day and sit and chat with ell of 
them as much as I possibly can. I know that 
I help them and do some of my best teaching 
by sharpening in their minds the reason why 
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they want to write. (This year, our friend, 
Elizabeth Yates, gave her conferees the as- 
signment to tell why they wanted to write.. 
She got some very interesting reasons, ) 


For e writer, then, cycles of pressure in 
work and play are sometimes unavoidable, but 
vacetions that are separated in neat water- 
tight compartments from his work, are obvi- 
ously not practica). He must devote his life 
to deve’opment of character, yes, but also to 
spiritual growth and understanding of what- 
ever meaning he can find in life. It is the 
old story of filling his pitcher so that he 
can pour. His must be the wel? batanced life 
thet makes him a citizen of the world and a 
fruitful user of whatever talents God gives 
hin. 


DON'T WRITE "OFF THE TOP" 





This is a phrase we used a lot at Durhan. 
It seemed appropriate for quite a few mss & 
eves ideas we discussed with writers. It is 
one of those editorial snap cliches that in 
a single word or two sum up whet would oth- 
erwise require a long circumlocution to ex- 
plain a defect in 8 ms. It is only useful if 
everyone knows whet it means, and if it can 
be used precisely. A phrase that allows you 
to duck out from telling someone exactly in 
a visua’? manner what you meen is merely the 
seme as politely lying, equivocating or tak- 
ing money under false pretenses. 


"Off the top” means that a writer is just 
skimming the surface. He has not thought an 
idea completely through. In a more complete 
end overal’? manner it is the equivalent, let 
us say, of failing to "milk a scene dry”. In 
other words, you haven't extracted the ful} 
values. One of the ways a writer can always 
dodge full responsibility is to sey that in 
@ particular story he has tried to doa mys- 
tery story, or be psychological, or any one 
of a dozen other specia’ effects. But great 
story-tellers are so good, have realized the 
full possibilities of their material enough 
so that they are able to win the admiration 
even of those readers who do not go for the 
type of story set before then. 


I read a series of essays and sketches in 
which 6 writer very sincerely expressed her 
religious faith. When I came to work on the 
mss. 8 night or two ego, I found that while 
I believe strongly in the seme ideas, an i- 
denticeal philosophy, this woman didn't con- 
vince me. Her philosophy seemed “pinned on” 
end something she was adding to the materi- 
al from the outside. It did not come out 4s 
her deep and ebiding philosophy. I felt as 
though if a worldly person had come slong & 
viewed the same set of experiences, she would 
heve interpreted them very differently. It 
is of course ridiculous to suppose that you 
can only write convincingly of what you have 
experienced. A good writer can give the il- 
lusion that he has experienced everything... 
He does this by getting inside his materia! 
and his own understanding of it. It's his. 
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UNH AND WCS SCHOTARSHIP FUNDS 





We were very happy st the UNH Conference, 
observing one of our WCS Family maxe excel- 
Jent use of the Dorothy Towle Soholershi A 
ferlowship, given anGlguoualy> that ancthee 
8 promising writer to enjoy the ful? program 
and 81) activities of the Conference free & 
clear of expense. (There are other scho’er- 
ships thet pay only the tuition.) 


It was announced at the fine? dinner thet 
the contributors to the first edition of the 
UNH Conference handbook, "Writers on ae ting. 
at a meeting attended by ea nority o en, 
hed voted to work out a voluntary plan thet 
would permit individual members to contrib- 
ute certain royalty checks presently due to 
them towerds a second Dorothy Towle Scholar- 
ship. Also, that other members o e 
ence could similarly contribute to this fund 
which would be separate and distinct in its 
purpose from the Carrol] S. Towle Sepolerave 
Fund. The letter, recte y Carroll, gives 


the pertial scho’arships to the Conference. 


The WCS Scholarship Fund, which was form- 
ed to bring REWRITE and/or WCS hep to hen- 
dicapped or shut-in writers, has been quiet- 
ly receiving e number of gifts for its work. 
Marion Delton and ere Toterop are the most 
recent donors. A variety of gifts of stamps 
to be sold and the results credited, are re- 
corded, or have been, elsewhere in REWRITE. 
Carrie Esther Hammi? and one or two members 


of one or another of her Robins are reguler 
contributors in this way. 


To all of these we offer thanks in behalf 
of those who benefit. The WCS Fund, and, it 
is my recollection, the Carrol! 5. Toate Pan 
is a revolving one in the sense at any o 
those recipients who are able to repay help 
given them, thus shere in aiding others who 
may be worse off than they themselves. Many 
of our handicapped friends cling to, & make 
inspiring use of this privilege. The detsils 
always remain confidential, however. We do 
not publish information as to who has bene- 
fitted. We can divulge, however, that in the 
present calendar year of tension the expen- 
aditures generously exceed the receipts. 


Speaking of these things, it perhaps cought 
to be recorded that Billy ‘Gee attended his 
first Jimmy Fund all star basebal’ game, at 
Fitchburg. He contributed his mite for this 
worthy work in the research fight now being 
waged egeinst cancer in children. He was im- 
pressed by the Fort Devens band and remark- 
able all-colored dril? platoon, as we?) asa 
brief appearance of Sibby Sisti of the Bos- 
ton Braves. Gee's parents were even more im- 
pressed by the magnificently musical lilt of 
the drill sergeant's soft Southern voice. So 
he did not need to be steely tough to obtain 
perfect unison during an intricate routine. 


REWRITE protested strongly to Congressmen 
against the further increases in poste! rates 
rates that will cripple writers & magazines. 
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NEWS RIGHT FROM THE TICKER 


Celifornie Writers’ Club, (no central ad- 
adress given, announces the Ormeida Keel 
er Writin Contest, with prizes of you, goo, 
325, for fre tion, non-fiction anda poetrymss 
respectively. A second prize in at? 3 cate- 
gories of 310. It is hoped that this wit) be 
an ennua’? contest. Closes: Feb. 28, 1952, & 
winners to be ennouncec at the Club's meet- 
ing in June. Mss. must be submitted to sep- 
erate judges. No central office, but bulle- 
tin apperent’y avaitab’e from Miss Teta Mes- 
ton, 52 Edgewood ave., Mil) Valtey, calir.. 
a a Te istration fee must accompany each entry 
(0a These are Vimited to one to a writer 
in each category. (REWRITE has never approe 
ed any contest requiring an entry fee. and 
in this csse we believe someone in authori- 
ty shou’d have been designated in the bulte 
tin to receive inquiries, since the contest 
is not timited to the Club's members and is 
open to a1? writers.) 


The $2 a Frieder Jiterary Awerd, Rabbi 
Jay Ka n on o Tican Hebrew Congre 
gestions, 848 Sth Ave., at 65th St., NYC, is 
sending out post cards calling attention to 


this change of address. And a1so to closing 
date: Nov. * ° 


BIUE BOOK, 230 Park Aave., NYC 17, hes now 
got e new editor, Mexwe?} Hemi}ton, former- 
ly of Fawcett's MO ie took ov- 
er, we are informed, on Oct. Tat. We have 
asked for further detai’s, on new plens, re- 
quirements, etc. ‘ 


cueridge Publishing Co. (and Yabor Libri 
Book Glub), ave., Nyc 10. This is a 


few address. 





“ ” ° P Publishers and 
For Profit” Copyright Bill els0 writers’ or- 


Voted by House Subcommittee ganizations have 


The Bryson subcommittee of the H of CdJected to thet 
Representatives Judiciary Committee has phrese, "for prof 
favorably reported H.R. 3589, the bill bring- 2%” because it ay 
ing under copyright protection the recording lows non-profit 
and performing rights to literary property, public institut- 
(PW, April 21, May 12) with an amendment ©4 OTgenizations 
restricting the extension of copyright protec. *O make use of @ 
tion to non-dramatic literary works perform- M8. This could re 

pairment of com- 
mercia? value in a literary property". But 
the Jawyers sdvising in this matter consid- 
er that on the whote this amendment of pres 
ent copyright protection is satisfactory. a 
writer should urge his Congressmen to stand 
up and vote for this measure. 


Should You Subscribe? What about the mag- 
azines that deduct a year's subscription on 
your first acceptance? It seems mean on the 
face of it. But The Christian Education Co. 
gives the editor's side: contributors ge 
copy automatically & a chance to get furth- 
er copies before the run is exhausted. More 
over it saves bookkeeping & keeps contribut- 
ors familiar with the magazine, at half the 
reguter sub. cost. That sounds fair. SeeP.16. 





SOME PROBBIEMS IN RIGHTS 


We were asked recently about the possibi 
ity of re-selling a ms. that had been previ 
ously sold to a Canadian market. The author 
wes thinking of American markets. The diff- 
iculty here is that most American magazines 
heve some Canadien circulation. The origina’) 
publication would have grounds for complaint 
in that case. 


I em not en sgent end do not pretend to be 
up on the complex details of such sales. It 
is my impression, however, that (1) most of 
the first class American magazines wouldn't 
wish to run material on “second North amer- 
ican rights". (2) Newspapers would be wil)- 
ing to buy second rights on fiction for the 
Sunday magazine sections. (I think the Tor- 
onto STAR syndicates its stuff in that way.) 
To a Yesser degree they would also be like- 
ly to pick up feature articles, if they had 
unusual or local interest. They might touch 
them up, to give them individua’ cheracter, 
ana take the reprint look off of them. It de 
pends on the editor: some ere lazy and oth- 
ers ere not; the Jatter want to run origin- 
a? stuff only. (In this connection, writers 
should a'lways specify when esked for permis 
sion, that their by-lines be retained. Some 
editors will delete the by-line to give the 
piece a steff-written appearance.) 


Canadian editors often give American writ- 
ers a creck at English markets on a resale. 
I know of several authors who have been re- 
printed in this way. The pay is low, but it 
he’ps. It widens a writer's eudience, too, A 
few of the smal) magazines and religious pub- 
Jications are also possible avenues for the 
second sate of material sold in Canada. The 
author who raised this question, pointed to 
certain American magazines that release the 
second rights on the stuff they buy. But be 
cause these magazines generally circulate in 
Canade, no first class book up there is in- 
terested in picking up the second rights. 


All of this boils down to the fact that a 
writer can make many of these "plus" sales, 
if he has an alert agent, who is interested 
in the smaller sales. He cannot make so many 
of them himse)f. Untess he gradually builds 
up the know how tnrough long experience. It 
hes always seemed to me that the way to look 
at these sales is that they are nice if you 
can get them without too much trouble. But 
in the Jong run a writer will make more from 
writing new stories than trying to rese1lan 
old one too often. 


There is a’weys the denger that you anger 
an editor by reselling stuff he has bought. 
I have known writers who lost good columns, 
because they rewarmed the material too many 
times dnd too close to the home market. It 
is better to pass up @ sale and keep the ai- 
miration of one editor than to sel? severa’ 
and be accused of a double cross. Think al- 
ways in terms of the advantages to all par- 
ties involved. Don't be too mercenary. 















THE WCS CENTRAI MS. MARKETS FITE 


The WCS CENTRAI MS. MARKETS FILE attract- 
ed a lot o vorabie attention st the Con- 
ference. It was snnounced that it was pres- 
ent the first day, end that it could be us- 
ed at will. The result was thet 511 through 
the ten deys of the Conference one or twoof 
the conferees could be seen in the room re- 
served for the WRITERS' BOOK CYUB displey of 
writers' books. They were building up lists 
for their persone? use, or digging out some 
specislized market for a particulsr ms. In 
many cases Bil’ or Elva discussed markets & 
offered advice out of their wide experience, 
Considered es a whole, this is one feature, 
thet no other Conference offers. 


This year just before the Conference begen 
we were ab’e to improve the File considerably 
with some last minute additions of special- 
ized categories. These are often dupliceted 
reference to certein merkets, but they make 
the file much more useful, beceuse a single 
magazine or newspaper cen then be found un- 
der severe’ headings, and so can be examine 
for its fiction, article, filler or perheps 
poetry requirements. 


One of the most importent of these recent 
edditions was ea category entirely given ov- 
er to the feature erticte. Arranged in elphe 
beticel order ere megszines of every type & 
interest. A long list of feature markets in 
The WRITER Megazine proved very helpfu’. It 
geve us an opportunity to set up this cate- 
gory quickly in time for the Conference. But 
it hes now been enlarged by many references 
gathered from our own research and that wCS 
Family members have made, as we’? as clipp- 
ings from numerous other sources. 


And so the File grows, adding momentum to 
its ability to serve writers every month or 
even dey. It is becoming encyclopaedic, the 
best all sround end most sccurste source of 
market information that is stending by, and 
able to give writers individue’? end person- 
elized service dey by day. So fer as know a 
similer service is given only by the NWC or 
in e Jess personalized manner by the Authors’ 


Teague of Americs. 
THIS WILL AFFECT YOU! 





of Amertes hes urged, 

very y; a Ss members to 
endorse Sen. Irvin ue Ives! (N.Y. ) Amendment 
to the Internal Revenue Act of 195). Intent 
of this Is to let writers postpone the paey- 
ment of part of their income tax by invest- 
ingupt10% of their net income or $7,500 which- 
ever is lesser, in a restricted fund orgen- 
ized by @ professions} group to which they be 
long. The purpose of this is to let writers 
invest pert of their eernings in an annuity 
thet would be taxeble under the léws govermn- 
ing ennuities rather then es straight income. 

















Writers should urge their representetives 
to support this amendment and tel! Sen. Ives 
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that they we'come his good work in their be- 
helf. In our September issue we pointed out 
how the sma?) self-employed person is being 
squeezed by the proposed texes on income end 
the increased poste) rates, together sith the 


now existing tex for socie! security. The 
Senate Finence Committee, following the ur- 
gent representstions of the Authors' Trea 

of Americe, Writers of ae ce 
Wetions os teret CTub, en the on- 
Ty writers” magezine to teke Cc Zance or, 
and constructive ection in, this vitelly in- 
portent matter, voted down the ides of with- 
holding 20% of « writer's earned or invest- 
ed income. This form of tax, however, sti’ 
remains pert of the House's concurrent tax- 
Jegisletion.. It could easily be incorporet- 
ed into the fine] tax bill either on theftoor 
of the Senate or in the Conference Committee. 
It should obviously be protes vigorously 
by every writer until it is 8 dead dog. 




















BSEWARB OF GENERATIZATIONS 





One of our friends in the WCS Family made 
reference recently to one of tides olever & 
not altogether accurate half-truths capable 
of tripping up the unwary or unthinking. It 
states thet the difference between the pro- 
fessional and amateur writer is that a pro- 
fessional cen write no matter whet the con- 
ditions are, while en amateur remains unabd’e 
to write no matter what the conditions ere. 


I personelly never like to judge writers, 
or anyone else on such e besis. For it puts 
the person judged in 46 type group, allowing 
no room for the effect of individual integ- 
rity and cheracter. Moreover, it seems to me 
thet if we are awere of these generalizatims 
which serve as rough rules of thumb, in or- 
dinery circumstences we should be able to do 
something about them. 


Every sc often we run into a writer whose 
attitude seems to be thet we are criticizing 
his or her mss. personally end meking nesty 
insinuations not against the ms. but against 
the euthor. That is, of course, ridiculous. 
We are on the side of the author every time. 
But unless we view the ms. anc the author's 
problem objectively anc from every angle, it 
is foolish for us to think that we can give 
practice! or realistic help. Bditors do not 
yet accept a ms. just because we ie it upin 
@ pink ribbon, or give the author " for a 
nice effort. 


So, I want to feel that if I see 6 reason 
why the author does not sel}, which may lie 
in the writer's character or approach, I J ike 
to feel that I can tel? him or her what the 
trouble is. And expect thet he or she plans 
to attack the defect at its core. For I be- 
lieve firmly thet most such troubles can be 
eliminated, if we think them through & then 
work out ways and means of “improving” one's 
"property". and that is one of the sides of 
living that is fun. 


That's why I avoid half-truths seek truth. 























REWRITE 


A POETRY MAGAZINE & SOME IDEAS 


The COUNTRY POET, Edwin P. Geauque, San- 
vornville, N. H., appeared last summer as a 
quarter’y. It is devoted to poetry of "farm 
and field end stream”. Its publisher dreams 
of having it appear more frequently. In the 
full, neatly mimeogrephed Yetters sent to po 
ets on July 25th and Sept. 15th, he offered 
some plein tek. 





He wishes The COUNTRY POET to be a payin 
market. He plans to pay by royalty, divide 
ejually among the contributors. A minimumof 
750 copies have to be sold before the basic 
expenses are met. This does not include any 
compensation to the staff or authors. Even 
rent, overhead and return on capita’ eren't 
included. Tess than 200 copies of an origi- 
nal print run of 500 copies were sold, when 
the Summer issue appeared. Yet Mr. Geauque, a 
rether optimistic man appserent’y, is p'snn- 
ing a run of 750 copies for the Autumn copy 
(Oct. 1) and is scheduling the Winter issue 
and subsequent ones for at ‘Jeast 6 year. He 
hopes for a circulation of 1,000 at $17.00 a 
year. 


We have reproduced these figures, because 
we believe that most poets have no idea the 
cost of maintaining even 8 non-pseying book, 
is so high or the circulation so smal}. We 
heve not yet seen a copy of this magazine & 
so, are not familiar with the background of 
the publisher. However, we ‘ike his realis- 
tic facing of his problems, and yours. It's 
our opinion that if poets would face up to, 
and struggle against the res’ities of pres- 
ent dey publishing with es much hard boiled 
objectiveness, there would be fewer "vanity 
presses” and more poetry magazines able and 
willing to pay poets a decent fee for using 
their verses. In the fina’ analysis, 4s ev- 
ery poetry editor in the country can clear- 
ly prove to you, the reason that there areso 
few paying magazine markets for poetry, is— 
that e majority of verse writers in Amer- 
ica, and, I guess, elsewhere, too, just are 
not willing to support their markets with a 
subscription, or get their friends to he'p. 


The marking of Poetry Day, or even Weeks, 
throughout this country during this month,is 
a step in the right direction. But until po- 
ets stop considering it their inalienable & 
naturs] right to have someone else lose mon 
ey publishing their poems; until poets stop 
pouring money down the drain to satisfy the 
vanity of having often worthless verse pub- 
lished between herd covers, while their rea} 
friends and severest critics lose money pub- 
lishing limited circulation magazines, there 
will be no paying market for poetry. Poets 
need to get out and fill everyone with their 
own love of poetry. (If they allow "vanity" 
printers to suck them in, I, for one, believe 
they love their own egos more than they love 
Poetry!) REWRITE has consistently fought to 
help writers think straight and stand by any 
editor, who has their best interests firmly 
in mind. We do not seek to disparage anyone 


sincerely attempting to be crestive and co- 
operative in the great business of living a 
full and more abundent life. (That is—God's 
teaching, the philosophy Christ died upon a 
cross to express his belief in. He loved ai} 
mankind, even those who seek to prey upon & 
deceive their fellows.) It is part of our de 
sire to bring writers and editors close to- 
gether for mutual profit and better, more ob- 
jective understanding of each other's prob- 
lems. We will, however, continue to report, 
explain end defend the truth as we see it.. 
And that is why we, like many a poetry pub- 
lisher, lose money on REWRITE, and prefer to 
refuse all] advertising notwithstanding. 


The COUNTRY POET states it seeks poetry of 
the general cheracter described above. The 
staff, Mr. Geauque states, plans a layout & 
then tries to fill that in with "so much of 
one kind of verse, so much of another, etc." 
That sounds like e business-like policy. We 
are anxious to examine 4 copy. 


Vanity Pub’ishing. A non-advertising lit- 
erary agent reports that she, and, she thinks, 
other agents, has been circularized, by one 
of the vanity presses that regularly adver- 
tises in certain writers’ maegezines. This 
firm sometime ego announced a "trade" dept. 
for the publication of books on s "straight 
royalty” basis. (This separation of interests 
is not referred to in recent advs.) REWRITS 
welcomes, as this page implies, any practi- 
cal new market for writers’ products. How- 
ever, we believe that the dictum of the ed- 
itor of the 0.Henry Prize Stories, Hersche} 
Brickel1, is a true one. The “imprint value™ 
Ts al) important, especially to the young & 
unknown writer, who is breaking in. There- 
fore, we believe that the reputation of van- 
ity publishing is hard to live down, & that 
in any such case as this, a@ new management, 
if it were to take over an old imprint, would 
be much wiser to create its own original im- 
print. In other words, to start from nothing 
and not allow the stigma of vanity publish- 
ing ever to become associated with its per- 
sonal imprint. The same advice goes for au- 
thors. (We had an author commend us for our 
recent article on "vanity publishing”. This 
author claimed to be publishing his own mss. 
But the imprint on his books is that ofaven- 
ity press, and almost every reputable crit- 
ic in the country recognizes it as such.) 


Cooperstive Selling. We have studied lit- 
erature from an mtitied orgenization which 
undertakes to sell the work of its members, 
and if it cannot, to publish some of them— 
regsrdless. The writer who wishes to inves- 
tigate this proposition, psys 4 sizeb’e down 
payment, which is not returnable, and if he 
is "accepted", a muc arger sum each yeer. 
The proposition is based on two false prem- 
ises: (1) that individual commercial publi- 
cations have groups of writers that keep it 
going; and (2) that being seen in print wil’ 
se?) an unknown writer whether he is ready, 
or not. Both assumptions sare ridiculous. We 
strongly advise against such an investment. 








